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V  A  LED  i  CTO RY  ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  : 

To-day  has  it  fallen  to  my  lot,  according  to  the 
course  prescribed  by  the  managers  of  this  college,  to 
undertake  the ’pleasing  duty  of  addressing  to  you,  at 
the  same  time,  words  of  farewell  and  of  welcome — 
Farewell  to  you  as  students  in  our  college  halls,  Wel¬ 
come  to  the  ranks  of  our  loved  profession. 

The  trustees  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  through  their  President,  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  faculty,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth,  are  about  to  confer  on  you  the  degree 
of  D  ictor  of  Medicine,  and  more  especially  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine.  This  day  is 
one  of  the  most  momentous  in  your  lives.  Long  will 
the  emotions  excited  by  this  brilliant  assemblage  and 
happy  occasion  abide  in  your  memories.  The  sym¬ 
pathies  of  your  instructors  are  quickened  into  gladness 
as  their  own  recollections  carry  them  back  to  the  day 
when  they,  like  you,  stood  at  the  commencement  of 
a  career  whose  future  was  all  unknown.  With  warm 
hearts  we  welcome  you,  and  with  hope  look  forward 
to  your  success.  To-day,  then,  you  sever  your  con¬ 
nection  with  us,  as  students,  and  you  enter  upon  a 
larger  sphere  of  action ;  no  longer  confined  within 
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academic  halls  or  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  henceforth 
your  “field  is  the  world.”  See  to  it,  gentlemen,  that 
you  till  it  well,  so  that  its  produce  may  not  be  thorns 
and  tares,  but  the  glorious  fruits  of  laborious  research, 
of  careful  endeavor,  of  attentive  skill,  all  combining 
for  the  good  of  your  fellow-man,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  noble  profession.  Noble  indeed  is  it  to 
relieve  the  pain  of  the  sufferer,  to  restore  to  health 
the  form  wasted  by  disease,  to  smooth  the  pillow  of 
the  dying.  Our  Lord  and  Master  “  went  about  doing 
good,”  and  the  records  of  His  life  and  deeds  show 
that  the  healing  of  the  sick  seemed  second  only  to 
His  great  mission  of  saving  fallen  man.  From  His  ex¬ 
ample,  then,  may  we  not  wisely  conclude  that  the 
office  of  the  physician  is  near  akin  to  that  of  him  who 
has  cast  upon  him  the  duty  of  caring  for  souls'?  Let 
your  profession,  therefore,  gentlemen,  be  as  dear  to 
you  as  is  the  service  of  the  altar  to  those  who  are  in 
the  ranks  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  let  every  act  of 
your  professional  career  have  for  its  aim  the  benefit  of 
the  suffering,  or  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
medicine.  The  true  physician,  like  the  faithful  min¬ 
ister,  should  be  a  man  of  discretion  and  honor,  and 
never  betray  the  sacred  trust  of  confidence  necessarily 
existing  between  himself  and  his  patient. 

I  usher  you  to-day  into  no  path  of  ease  or  indo¬ 
lence.  If  you  expect  to  attain  eminence,  or  even 
success  as  a  physician,  you  must  icorh.  The  necessity 
of  being  students  does  not  cease  with  the  conferring 
of  your  degrees.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning 
or  distinction.  Unceasing  activity  is  the  only  con¬ 
dition  of  success.  You  must  learn  to  remove — not 


merely  bridge  over  the  difficulties  that  beset  you  ;  to 
hew  your  way  through  opposition ;  to  exhibit  the 
moral  courage  of  rectitude  and  confidence  when  you 
are  met  by  the  sneers  of  ignorance  or  prejudice. 
And  yet  I  would  not  have  you  approach  your  life- 
work  with  distaste,  as  though  it  were  to  be  all  conflict 
and  no  victory — all  labor  and  no  rest.  Come  to  it 
with  the  feeling  of  him  who  sang  of  Divine  Philosophy: 


1  ‘  Not  harsh  and  rugged  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

Whei-e  no  rude  surfeit  reigns.” 

Your  degree  is  merely  a  legal  passport  to  the  great 
realm  of  medicine,  and  your  travels  have  just  begun, 
never  to  cease;  you  have  been  merely  taught  how  to 
study  your  cases,  that  you  may  treat  them  successfully. 
To  you,  commencing  where  your  teachers  leave  you, 
is  committed  the  sacred  trust  of  the  advancement  and 
development  of  medicine.  Your  career  as  earnest, 
enthusiastic  workers  has  just  begun  and  must  continue 
to  the  end. 

Though  your  duties  be  severe,  yet  if  faithfully 
performed,  they  bring  their  reward  with  them;  but 
if  you  are  not  faithful  in  the  performance  of  them,  you 
deserve  and  will  attain  only  reproach  and  failure. 
The  physician  must  first  receive  his  love  for  healing 
the  sick  from  his  Creator,  it  must  be  born  in  him,  and 
amount  to  nothing  short  of  enthusiasm.  A  man  is 
led  and  carried  along  by  what  delights  him,  as  a  ship 
before  the  wind.  In  fact,  what  we  love  to  do,  whether 
good  or  evil,  is  the  mainspring  of  every  action.  It  is 
true  that  the  desire  to  relieve  suffering  is  natural  and 
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common  to  all,  but  no  school  can  implant  a  never- 
tiring  enthusiasm  for  this  great  calling;  it  is  a  noble 
gift.  The  college  cultivates  it,  practice  or  use  increases 
it,  but  no  one  can  buy  it.  The  young  man  who 
studies  medicine  for  any  other  object  is  merely  a  slave 
to  his  purpose,  and  although  a  graduate,  is  no  physi¬ 
cian.  The  unfortunate  result  of  such  a  course  is  seen 
in  the  great  number  who  abandon  the  profession 
within  a  few  years  after  graduation  with  the  humili¬ 
ating  conviction  of  having  mistaken  their  calling. 
And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  great  responsibility 
which  you  this  day  assume.  Heretofore  this  has  been 
slight;  your  work  has  been  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  others  of  greater  experience  than  yourselves. 
Henceforth  you  must  stand  or  fall  by  your  own  ex¬ 
ertions;  your  action  in  each  case  must  be  decided  by 
your  own  knowledge  and  ability.  Never  can  you  ex¬ 
perience  the  anxiety,  never  appreciate  the  sense  of 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  physician,  until  you 
stand  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  in  dangerous  illness, 
in  the  presence  of  what  may  be  death. 

“  Lo  !  now  a  darkened  room. 

Look  thro’  the  dreary  gloom, 

And  see  that  coverlet  of  wildest  form, 

Tos’t  like  the  billows  in  a  storm, 

Where  ever  and  anon  emerges 
A  ghastly  head, 

While  two  impatient  arms  still  beat  the  bed 

Like  a  strong  swimmer’s  struggling  with  the  surges. 

There  Life  and  Death  are  on  their  battle  plain, 

"With  many  a  mortal  ecstacy  of  pain. 

What  shall  support  the  body  in  its  trial, 

Cool  the  hot  blood,  wild  dream  and  parching  skin, 

And  tame  the  raging  malady  within  ?” 


These  are  questions  sarcastically  addressed  by  the 


humorous  poet,  Hood,  to  our  great  master,  and  they 
are  questions  it  will  be  your  duty  to  decide.  That 
you  may  answer  them,  and  may  answer  them  well 
and  truly,  I  would  direct  you  to  severe,  conscientious 
study,  zealous  devotion  to  your  art,  and  a  reliance 
upon  the  Great  Physician  for  His  Almighty  power 
to  supplement  your  skill. 

While  the  physician  has  done  and  is  doing  all  lie 
can  for  a  case,  whether  curable  or  not,  his  sympathy 
is  sought,  a  sympathy  which,  horn  of  his  love  of  heal¬ 
ing  and  tempered  by- wisdom  and  courage,  stimulates 
his  ability,  hut  never  interferes  with  duty.  His  call¬ 
ing,  from  its  very  nature,  causes  him  at  times  intense 
anxiety,  because  of  responsibility.  On  his  treatment 
hangs  life  or  death  and  there  is  no  judge  or  accuser 
present  between  God  and  his  conscience.  As  no  man 
is  perfect,  because  science  at  best  is  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped,  the  torturing  thought,  “  I  might  have  done 
differently”  will  haunt  you,  should  you  not  have 
acted  according  to  the  best  method  known  to  the 
observant  and  studious  physician.  Do  the  best  you 
can  at  the  time  ;  seek  counsel  from  the  more  expe¬ 
rienced  and  be  stimulated  to  better  results. 

I  do  not  propose,  gentlemen,  to  occupy  your  time 
in  giving  you  a  scientific  discourse  under  the  guise  of 
a  farewell  address.  Your  own  reading  has  made  you 
familiar  with  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  our  system.  Hahnemann;  careful  instruc¬ 
tors  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  principles 
that  lie  at  the  basis  of  homoeopathy ;  your  own  obser¬ 
vation  and  provings  have  shown  you  the  practical 
effects  of  our  remedies.  At  least,  if  your  own  work 
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has  not  been  faithfully  performed,  if  the  lectures  of 
your  professors  have  not  been  diligently  heeded  and 
treasured,  I  could  not  hope  in  the  few  moments 
alloted  me  to  say  much  that  would  be  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  utility  to  you  in  the  detection  of  disease  or  the 
application  of  remedies.  Let  me  rather  utter  a  few 
general  words  of  advice  which  may  be  of  value  to  you 
in  your  professional  career. 

And  first  and  above  all,  I  would  urge  upon  you 
the  prime  necessity  and  importance  of  experiment. 
Upon  this  point  let  me  repeat  to  you  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  great  tragedian  who  has  recently  passed 
away  from  us  :  “  The  acquisitions  of  learning,  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  the  refinements  of  art,  are 
the  result  of  experiment.  It  was  experiment  that 
bestowed  on  Cadmus  those  keys  of  knowledge  with 
which  we  unlock  the  treasure  houses  of  immortal 
mind.  It  was  experiment  that  taught  Bacon  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  led  him  to  that 
heaven-scaling  method  of  investigation  and  analysis 
on  which  science  has  safely  climbed  to  the  proud  emi¬ 
nence  where  she  now  sits,  dispensing  her.  blessings  on 
mankind.  It  was  experiment  that  lifted  Newton 
above  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere,  enabling  him  to  explore  the  sublime  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  stars,  and  weigh  the  planets  in  their  eter¬ 
nal  rounds.  It  was  experiment  that  nerved  the  hand 
of  Franklin  to  snatch  the  thunder-bolt  from  the  armory 
of  heaven.”  So  too,  you,  gentlemen,  are  not  to  be 
content  with  the  recorded  observations  of  others  ;  you 
must  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  your  pa¬ 
tients,  you  must  experience  their  symptoms  —  you 
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must  know  by  practical  trial  on  your  own  person  the 
effects  of  the  agents  you  employ  to  counteract  disease 
This  is  not^by  any  means  a  pleasant  task,  but  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  your  profession,  it 
must  be  done.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  very 
foundation  principle  of  our  own  practice,  “  similia 
similibus  curantur was  the  result  of  experiments 
made  upon  himself  by  the  great  founder  of  our  school 
of  medicine,  Hahnemann.  Struck  by  the  contradic¬ 
tory  properties  ascribed  to  Peruvian  bark  in  a  work 
on  Materia  Medica  which  he  was  engaged  in  transla¬ 
ting,  and  feeling  unwilling  to  accept  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  explanations  of  its  operation  in  intermittent 
fever,  he  resolved  to  try  its  effects  upon  himself,  and 
so  marvelous  were  the  results  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  symptoms  of  that  complaint,  that  he  was  at  once 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  great  law  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  our  system,  though  with  that  careful¬ 
ness  which  should  always  characterize  the  conscien¬ 
tious  experimenter,  he  refrained  from  committing  him- 
selfbefore  the  world,  until  by  personal  provings  of  the 
severest  nature  —  even  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  — 
he  had  made  assurance  doubly  sure.  Let  me  urge 
upon  you  like  devotion,  like  perseverance,  like  caution 
in  proving  new  remedies  and  verifying  old  ones.  So 
long  as  the  human  mind  retains  the  power  of  analysis 
and  human  skill  the  power  of  synthesis,  so  long  as 
anything  remains  undiscovered  in  the  vast  realms  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nature — so  long  must  you  assume  a 
double  character — now  of  humble  disciples  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Wisdom,  now  of  bold  navigators  steering 
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your  barks  over  the  waters  of  the  unknown,  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  new  continent  of  Truth. 

In  the  next  place  let  me  advise  you  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  opposition  or  jeers  of  practitioners 
or  adherents  of  another  school.  A  sneer  is  not  an 
argument — it  is  often  but  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
one’s  cause.  In  the  name  of  venerable  antiquity,  you 
will  be  assailed  as  the  promulgators  of  “  some  new 
thing’ — the  same  can  be  said  against  the  printing 
press,  the  steam-engine,  the  telegraph.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  your  enemies  will  inveigh  against 
your  dilutions  and  ridicule  the  size  of  your  doses  ;  let 
well  recorded  facts  and  your  success  answer,  as  Hah¬ 
nemann  answered  his  opponents  by  curing  'seventy- 
two  out  of  seventy-three  typhus  patients  placed  in  his 
charge  at  Leipsic — it  being  doubtful  as  to  the  single 
one  remaining,  whether  death  was  the  result  of  typhus 
or  old  age  !  But  you,  fortunately,  will  not  have  so 
much  to  fear  from  this  opposition  as  did  those  who 
have  preceded  you.  A  more  glorious  future  for  doing 
and  deriving  good  as  well  professionally  and  socially 
as  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  never  before  existed. 
For  you  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won,  and 
homoeopathy  has  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of 
so  many,  is  making  such  rapid  progress,  that  its 
eventual  complete  success  is  assured.  It  has  been 
able  to  establish  itself  while  being  developed.  Those 
now  entering  reap  where  they  have  not  sown  and  are 
enabled  by  the  labors  of  others  to  make  better  cures. 

Homoeopathy  is  no  longer  a  lonely  path  with  here 
and  there  a  traveler.  Beginning  with  the  century, 
its  ratio  of  increase  has  been  simply  marvelous.  In 
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this  land  of  liberty  where  truth  best  flourishes,  it  has 
eight  colleges,  numerous  journals,  and  about  five 
thousand  practitioners  with  large  patronage  ;  and  be 
it  said  to  its  honor,  the  main  agency  in  effecting  this 
has  been  the  Philadelphia  college  Avith  its  eight 
hundred  graduates.  In  the  old  world  it  is  making 
rapid  progress  among  staunch  and  intelligent  con¬ 
verts,  and  everywhere  it  numbers  among  its  patrons 
those  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  influence,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition  and 
ridicule  from  those  who  must  of  necessity  be  displaced 
by  it.  The  great  reproach,  however,  to  the  cause, 
has  always  arisen  from  the  number  of  incompetent 
persons  who  assume  by  practice  to  represent  it,  as 
well  as  from  so-called  homoeopaths,  who,  knowing 
very  little  of  it,  resort  to  a  mixed  practice  in  the 
attempt  to  compromise  with  the  prevailing  method, 
being  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Practice  your 
art  for  your  art’s  sake,  rather  than  for  the  pecuniary 
reward  it  may  bring  you.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  continue  your  services  in  any  family 
where  there  is  lacking  not  the  ability,  but  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  pay  for  them  But  I  do  say  that  it  is  your 
duty  never  to  refuse  attendance  when  you  are  called 
to  render  it  to  those  who  are  too  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods  to  recompense  you.  Above  all,  avoid  that 
unmanly  spirit  which  would  fawn  upon  the  rich  and 
disdain  the  poor.  This  sort  of  pride  will  infallibly 
render  you  cold  and  unsympathetic,  whereas  a  genial 
warmth  of  manner,  kind  words  and  an  exhibition  of 
interest  in  your  patients  will  oft-times  benefit  them 
as  much  as  your  remedies.  They  tend  to  produce  a 
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feeling  of  cheerfulness  and  a  vigor  of  mental  tone,  the 
importance  of  which  is  hardly  to  be  estimated,  con¬ 
sidering  the  intimate  connection  between  mind  and 
body — the  spiritual  and  material.  The  manner  in 
which  a  physician  deals  with  his  patient  is  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  consideration.  Don’t  walk  into 
a  sick  chamber  like  an  animated  tomb-stone,  don’t  sit 
by  the  bedside  of  your  patient  with  as  solemn  a  face 
as  if  you  had  come  to  measure  him  for  his  coffin. 
Approach  him  with  a  quiet,  pleasant,  smiling  cheer¬ 
fulness,  take  his  hand  as  a  friend  before  you  feel  his 
pulse  as  a  physician,  say  a  few  words  which  may  lead 
him  perhaps  for  a  moment  to  forget  his  ailment  and 
calm  the  excitement  which  your  entrance  may  have 
produced.  Let  me  add  also,  if  your  patient  be  of  the 
gentler  sex,  never  let  your  breath  be  tainted  witli  the 
vile  fumes  of  tobacco,  nor  the  yet  viler  odors  of  the 
still.  Be  careful  and  neat  also  in  administering 
medicines.  I  have  been  amused  by  hearing  of  an 
estimable  lady  who  complains  that  her  physician 
always  treats  herself  and  her  dressing-gown  for  the 
same  complaint,  and  administers  an  equal  quantity  of 
powders  to  each. 

In  the  next  place,  be  patient.  If  success  does 
not  at  once  attend  your  efforts,  if  practice  does  not 
flow  in  upon  you,  be  content  to  wait.  Confidence  is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth  and  a  few  cases  which  you  have 
time  to  study  carefully,  will  be  of  more  value  to  you 
in  your  professional  duties,  than  a  multitude  sufficient 
to  perplex  you.  For,  however  well  grounded  you 
may  be  in  theory,  I  think  I  hazard  but  little  in  say¬ 
ing  that  you  will  find  hardly  a  case  in  which  you  will 
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not  have  to  supplement  your  knowledge  gained  from 
books  by  your  own  common  sense  and  observation. 
Furthermore,  never  exhibit  any  jealousy  of  a  rival  of 
your  own  or  any  other  school.  To  speak  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  one’s  professional  brethren — however  well- 
deserved  the  censure  may  be,  is  by  most  persons  con¬ 
sidered  but  the  venting  of  spleen ;  and  if  difficulties 
must  arise,  it  is  better  to  assume  the  attitude  of  de¬ 
fense.  than  attack.  But  I  would  advise  you  to  take 
even  that  position  as  seldom  as  possible.  Forbear¬ 
ance  will  often  turn  your  enemy  into  your  friend,  re¬ 
taliation  never  will.  “  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind.” 

At  the  present  time,  when  our  school  of  practice  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  it  has  not  the  prestige  of 
a  long  roll  of  honored  names  to  rely  upon,  when  its 
conquests  must  be  made  by  virtue  of  its  merits  only, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  you  to  be  able  to 
ansAver  the  constant  interrogation  :  “What  is  homoeo¬ 
pathy  V  To  answer  this  question,  you  should  make 
yourselves  fully  acquainted  with  its  history  and  de¬ 
velopment,  with  its  current  literature  and  progress, 
and  especially  with  its  principles,  which  are  to  guide 
you  to  successful  practice.  In  commencing  practice, 
that  you  may  pursue  it  aright,  it  is  essential  that  you 
be  supplied  with  the  latest  and  fullest  text-books  on 
the  various  branches  of  your  profession,  a  complete 
stock  of  medicines,  and  the  instruments  and  appliances 
in  ordinary  use.  Join  the  county,  state,  and  national 
societies,  cherish  your  Alma  Mater,  subscribe  for  and 
contribute  to  the  journals  whatever  may  add  to  the 
common  fund  of  information,  and  while  not  neglecting 
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general  practice,  your  taste  will  lead  you  to  cultivate 
and  become  expert  in  some  particular  department. 
General  literature  will  at  once  furnish  you  the  necessary 
mental  relaxation,  and  add  to  your  social  pleasures. 
And,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  I  have  already  said, 
let  me  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  effects  of  the  drugs  you  employ. 
Compare  those  personal  provings  with  recorded  results, 
thus  bringing  to  the  aid  of  your  own  observation,  the 
experience  of  others,  and  apply  your  remedies  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  similars.  The  real 
homoeopath  is  one  who  never  deviates  from,  or  sacri¬ 
fices  his  known  and  proven  principles  and  resorts  to 
drugging  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  or  retaining  his 
patient,  and  is  not  an  advocate  of  license  to  do  so, 
while  with  all  charity  reserving  to  himself  and  allowing 
in  others  liberty  in  unsettled  points  of  practice,  for  it 
is  only  in  liberty  that  any  advancement  can  be  effected. 
You  must  also  acquaint  yourselves  with  all  the  assertions 
usually  brought  against  our  system  and  be  able  to  re¬ 
fute  them.  Do  not  underrate  your  opponents.  They 
have  on  their  side  the  advantage  of  richly  endowed 
schools  of  medicine,  the  possession  of  hospitals  and 
whatever  prestige  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
still  the  dominant  sect. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  homoeopathy  is  its 
claim,  that  it  is  a  law  of  cure  in  medicine  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  fixed  laws  of  natural  science.  Like  them 
it  was  discovered  and  verified  by  diligent  and  patient 
investigation,  and  when  discovered  a  fiood  of  light  for 
the  first  time  was  thrown  on  the  rationale  of  recorded 
cures  that  had  been  effected  by  unwitting  application 


of  its  principle  of  similars.  The  germ  of  the  discovery 
has  been  already  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  made  by  the  master  into  the  properties  of 
cinchona,  by  provings  on  himself  and  others.  In 
these  investigations  only  one  medicine  was  proven  at 
a  time,  proceeding  on  a  truly  scientific  or  certain 
basis.  The  same  rule  of  giving  one  medicine  at  a 
time  has  been  enjoined  by  Hahnemann  and  adopted 
by  his  followers  in  prescribing  for  the  sick.  It  is  also 
well  known  by  medical  men  that  those  medicines 
antidote  each  other  which  have  a  close  resemblance 
in  effect.  Admitting,  after  trial  and  proof,  the  law  of 
the  similars  to  be  true,  it  follows,  therefore,  that  he 
who  will  prove  any  one  medicine  on  a  number  of 
healthy  persons,  to  get  the  symptoms  of  that  drug 
alone,  (classified  symptoms,  common  to  all  of  the 
provers),  will  be  enabled  to  treat  or  cure  similar 
symptoms,  when  occurring  in  the  sick. 

But  be  careful  to  note  the  difference  between 
identity  and  similarity.  It  is  the  taunt  of  our  enemies 
to  say,  that  according  to  our  theory,  when  one  is 
poisoned  by  a  certain  drug,  he  must  take  more  of  the 
same  to  cure  him.  The  folly  and  dishonesty  of  this 
charge  are  too  well  known  by  you  to  need  refutation, 
for  it  is  clear  that  any  increase  in  the  identical  cause 
of  disease  must  be  followed  by  increased  aggravation 
of  the  symptoms.  On  the  contrary,  homoeopathy  has 
proven,  and  will  prove  to  any  honest  and  competent 
investigator,  that  drugs  or  other  remedial  agents  will 
cure ,  in  the  sick,  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
they  produce  in  the  healthy.  One  medicine  will 
antidote  the  evil  effects  of  another,  but  not  the  evil 
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effects  of  itself,  showing  that  there  must  be  a  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  cause  of  the  disease  treated  and 
the  medicine  or  remedy  given,  and  the  closer  the 
similarity — but  not  identity — the  better  the  prospects 
of  a  cure.  The  correct  translation  of  our  motto  ex¬ 
presses  the  idea.  Homoeopathy,  like  every  other 
exact  science,  progresses  from  certain  fixed  principles 
in  a  regular  and  gradual  order,  developed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  time  and  research.  We  are  not  able  as 
yet  to  make  a  perfect  application  of  its  laws,  as  it  is 
being  built  slowly  on  the  sure  foundation  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the 
similars,  and  the  application  of  the  single  medicine, 
the  principle  governing  the  potentiation  of  drugs  was 
announced  ;  that  is,  it  was  found  that  by  succussion  or 
repeated  shaking  of  the  soluble  drug  in  water,  or  if 
insoluble,  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  with  sugar  of  milk 
or  other  inert  menstruum,  the  power  for  healing  or 
curing  was  greatly  increased.  The  visible  quantity  of 
the  drug  was  lessened  by  this  process,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  mere  mechanical  effect  or  irritant  property 
possessed  by  every  drug  was  entirely  eliminated,  its 
curative  power  alone  preserved,  increased,  and  in 
many  cases  created  from  substances  having  no  effect 
in  their  crude  form.  The  publication  of  this  last 
discovery  of  Hahnemann,  and  his  practical  application 
of  it,  gave  as  great  offence  to  many  who  were  ready 
to  accept  the  conclusions  of  his  previous  researches, 
as  did  the  law  of  the  similars  to  the  general  body  of 
the  profession  to  which  Hahnemann  had  belonged. 

Potentiation,  particularly,  has  been  laughed  Lat, 
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and  is  now  the  main  obstacle  in  the  minds  of  many. 
It  is  considered  a  self-evident  fallacy,  that  the  cura¬ 
tive  action  of  a  medicine  can  be  increased  by  diluting 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  explained  on  the  simple 
score  of  dilution  alone ;  for  it  is  not  dilution  merely. 
By  this  process  the  characteristic  curative  force  of  the 
drug  used  is  evolved  and  retained,  whose  presence  can 
not  be  ignored  or  denied,  since  its  power  of  producing 
and  hence  curing  symptoms  is  capable  of  proof,  by 
giving  the  preparation  to  a  healthy  person.  It  is  true 
that  these  claims  have  not  been  generally  recognized 
by  the  scientific  world,  of  necessity  but  sharing  the 
fate  of  every  discovery  ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact,  as 
you  know  by  trial,  and  like  the  law  of  the  similars  will 
in  proper  time  demand  and  receive  recognition.  It  is 
but  the  orderly  outgrowth  of  the  central  principle ;  it 
is  destined  to  open  up  a  new  and  unknown  field  in 
natural  science  and  furnish  a  starting  point  for  future 
progress.  The  great  difficulty  with  most  people  is 
that  they  cannot  separate  their  ideas  of  force  from 
matter ;  they  look  upon  a  globule,  not  in  the  light  of 
the  power  it  can  exert,  but  simply  in  that  of  its  insig¬ 
nificance  in  size.  Heat,  light  and  electricity  are  the 
great  forces  of  the  universe  ;  they  are  evolved  from 
matter ;  yet  they  are  imponderable.  Can  joy,  grief, 
or  other  emotions  of  the  human  heart  be  weighed  in 
the  most  delicate  balance'?  Yet  what  influences 
more  potent  upon  health  and  disease  ! 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  thus  offered  you  a 
few  brief  words  of  advice,  and  glanced  rapidly  and  im¬ 
perfectly  at  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  of  our 
special  school  of  medicine,  I  close  as  I  began  by 
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welcoming'  you  into  the  ranks  of  our  profession  and  I 
gladly  bid  you  ■*  &od  speed”  upon  your  beneficent 
mission,  whose  importance  1  can  not  set  forth  better 
than  by  repeating  to  you  the  impressive  words  of  the 
poet  horn  .whom  I  have  already  quoted,  and  with 
whom  we  will  all  agree  in  saying : 


“  Above  all  price  of  wealth 
1  he  body  s  jewel — not  for  minds  profane, 

Or  hands  to  tamper  with  in  practice  vain — 

Like  to  a  woman’s  virtue  i.s  man’s  health, 

A  heavenly  gift  within  a  holy  shrine  ! 

1  o  ne  approached  and  touched  with  serious  fear, 
By  hands  made  pure,  and  hearts  of  faith  severe, 
Itven  as  the  priesthood  of  the  One  Divine.’’ 
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Residence. 


Subject  of  Thesis. 


Jas.  0.  H.  Banks . Philadelphia,  Pa . Cholera  Infantum. 

Albert  T.  Beckett . Philadelphia,  Pa .  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

A.  H.  Birdsall . New  York,  N.  Y. . Sphygmograph. 

Benj.  F.  Bronson . Albion,  N.  Y . Skin  Diseases. 

M.  C.  Bragdon,  A.  B . Chicago,  Ills . Value  of  the  Microscope. 

I.  B.  Chantler  . Pennsylvania . Hydrocele. 

R.  E.  Caruthers . Pennsylvania . Repair  of  Fractures. 

B.  Climenson . Philadelphia,  Pa . Labor. 

D.  M.  Castle . Philadelphia,  Pa . Future  of  Homceopathy. 

Charles  D.  Clawson,  M.D  .Canoga,  N.  Y. . Cell  Doctrine  of  Homoeopathy . 

H.  B.  Drake . Detroit,  Mich . Typhoid  Fever. 

G.  E.  Davis,  A.B . San  Francisco,  Cal _ “  Aude  Sapere." 

E.  E.  Dunbar . Erie,  Pa . Dislocations. 

M  B.  Tuller . Vineland,  N.  J..- . Homoeopathy. 

N.  T.  Jerma,n . Smyrna,  Del . Ptelia  Trifoliata. 

J.  Grosscup . Slatington,  Pa . Typhus  Fever. 

E.  P.  Gregory . Derby,  Ct . Autopsies.  [Ovaries. 

F.  Hines . Wilmington,  N.  C...  ..Functions  and  Diseases  of  the 

F.  Hiller,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Cal.... Ideas  on  Spontaneous  Gen- 

R.  L.  Hoffmeier . Manchester,  Md. . Hydrops.  [eration. 

G.  R.  Knight . Somerton,  Pa . Homoeopathy. 

W.  F.  Kennedy . Smyrna,  Del . Dysmenorrhoea. 

R.  K.  Kneass . Philadelphia,  Pa . Cholera  Infantum. 

C.  H.  Leland . Boston,  Mass . Anatomy,  its  Relation  to  Man. 

S.  Long . Norristown,  Pa . Signs  of  Pulmonary  Diseases. 

E.  Lippincott . Kirkwood,  N.  J . Homoeopathy  in  Obstetrics. 

J.  D.  Leckner..  . . Philadelphia,  Pa . DiefFenbaehia  Seguinea. 

A.  L.  Marcy . Chicago,  Ills . Infancy 

F.  E.  Murphey . Butler,  N.  V. . On  the  Tongue. 

■J.  N.  Mitchell . Philadelphia,  Pa . Menstruation. 

S.  R.  Mowry . Centre  Dale,  R.  I . Pneumonia. 

J.  C.  McPherson . Mumford,  N.  Y. . Scarlatina. 

.1.  W.  Pratt . Springfield,  Pa . Leucorrhoea. 

H.  II.  Pemberton,  M.  D....  Ocean  Port,  N.  J. _ Pericarditis. 

S.  H.  Quint,  Jr . Camden,  N.  J. . Flatulence. 

■Jas.  V.  Roberts . Philadelphia,  Pa . 

S.  S.  Salisbury . Tonica,  Ills . Pneumonia. 

E.  R.  Smith,  M.  D . Nashville,  Tenn . ....Direction  of  Spermatozoa. 

E.  B.  Stephens . Philadelphia,  Pa . Diarrhoea. 

.1.  L.  Seward,  M.  D . Orange,  N.J . Rhus  Poisoning. 

C.  E.  Smith . York,  Pa . Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

L.  D.  Tebo . Philadelphia,  Pa . Inherited  Disease. 

C.  H.  Thomas . Baltimore,  Md . Infantile  Mortality. 

H.  A.  Underwood . York  Spring,  Pa . Scarlatina. 

G.  W.  Van  Deiiveer . Woodbury,  N.  J. . Digestion. 

C.  E.  Walker . Nautick,  Mass . Medical  Education. 

•T.  Wandell . Philadelphia,  Pa . Green  and  Melaenal  Dis¬ 

charges  from  the  Bowels. 


Total,  47. 
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